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Yes, we’ve finally managed to take a crow bar and pry Neal away from his computer long 
enough to offer us up a presentation on a number of different research projects he has been 
working on over the last several years. Neal will review what we know about the archaeology 
for this period, which is amazingly little. But there is a lot to know, and a lot of assumptions that 
are smashed once people start actually examining this very interesting period in cultural change 
and continuity. AS THIS PRESENTATION IS PART OF HERITAGE WEEK CELEBRATIONS, 
THE TALK IS SCHEDULED FOR THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24TH. As usual it will be held 
at Grosvenor Lodge, and will be scheduled for 8 PM (coffee and cookies will be doled out as 
early as 7:30 PM!). See You Then! 


Next Month: We’ll be meeting on the regular, 2nd Thursday of the month in March (March 
10th). Tentatively we have Chris Anderson of the Toronto office of the Ministry 
of Culture, Tourism & Recreation lined up that month. Details will be announced 
in next month’s issue of KEWA. 
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= NOTICE: = 
1994 MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE! 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 


Welcome to the New Year, it certainly looks busy for the Chapter! The new, enlarged version of the 
Executive got together for their first meeting recently, and ran through a number of items. Foremost 
appears to be a "flood" of Occasional Publications which should be released in 1994. First will be a 
sort of Historic Native "gazetteer" for southwestern Ontario by Greg Curnoe. Greg's family have 
provided us with a number of his works which will be incorporated into the volume, so this will be 
both a visual and intellectual treat. Next, the long awaited report by Jackie Fisher on the Adder 
Orchard site will be released, followed by the Ron Williamson et al report on the Myer's Road Late 
Woodland site. And if that wasn't enough, Jim Wilson is well under way compiling selections for the 
next "Best of KEWA" publication! Obviously, the release of these manuscripts will be staggered over 


1994 and early 1995 (in part to let our publications account keep up!), but do keep your cheque 
books handy! 


On other fronts Pete Timmins is keeping busy as the Chapter's representative on London's LACAC. 
Addressing current gaps in the city's planning process, when it comes to archaeological conservation, 
is the main focus of Peter's work lately, but the future of LACACs and LACAC publications are 
keeping him busy. Fortunately Peter is rather handily managing to stay on top of everything! Keep 
up the good work! 


Finally, the Chapter is talking about sponsoring a summer field project. Nothing formal yet, but if 
anyone has any ideas or suggestions, please let the Executive know. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Lab Nights are still wavering, and we could use another collection to work on. Any thoughts or lab 
night volunteers should contact Neal at 433-8401 during the day. Don't forget, Neal won't open the 
doors if no one phones in advance to say their coming out to Lab Night. 


Director Karen Matilla is currently pulling together new artwork and materials for the Chapter's 
display, and will be designing a brochure for the Chapter that we can flog to potential members. She's 
looking for good photographs or slides of past Chapter events or Chapter members working in the 
field. If anyone has something they think would be good, please get in touch with Karen. 


EDITOR'S REPORT 


In this issue we offer up a report from Chapter member Dave Riddell, who has been working along 
the middle Sydenham River drainage west of Strathroy, and has been finding incredible amounts of 
information for yet another area that, until now, has been terra incognita for archaeologists. In this 
report Dave gives us an overview of his survey, and discusses the test excavations he's done on the 
Cemetery Site, containing a very interesting Middle Ontario Iroquoian component. Dave continues 
to work in the region, and his findings are certainly contributing to clarify a very "fuzzy" part of the 
Late Woodland in southwestern Ontario. We look forward to your next report, Dave! 


THE CEMETERY SITE: A HINTERLAND WHO’S WHO 
David Riddell 


Introduction 


The Cemetery site (AeHI-31) was located as a part of my archaeological survey along the 
Sydenham River from Alvinston to Shetland. The survey was conducted in the fall of 1991 and 
spring of 1992 under an Ontario Heritage Foundation research grant (Riddell 1992). The survey 
documented a large number of Late Woodland sites, as well as sites from other periods, along 
a stretch of the Sydenham River previously poorly documented (Figures 1,2,3). 


The Cemetery site, as the name implies, is located within property currently used as an active 
cemetery. I was made aware of the site by two local informants, who each have small collections 
of artifacts. One of these individuals is the cemetery caretaker, who reported encountering 
artifacts and burials while digging grave shafts. The burials were apparently located on the top 
of a knoll in approximately the middle of the cemetery, some 75-100 meters from the area of my 
archaeological excavations. Ceramics from these collections display Late Woodland attributes 
which are both Western Basin and Iroquoian-like, raising questions of attribute interchangeability 
when attempting to define a cultural entity. 


Permission was granted by the Alvinston Catholic Cemetery Board to test pit an unplotted section 
of the cemetery property. Several of these test pits produced Late Woodland ceramics and 
debitage. Permission was again generously granted to undertake test-excavations; subsequently, 
artifacts and settlement patterns were uncovered, characteristic of an early to mid Late Woodland 
village occupation (c.1200 AD), of questionable cultural affiliation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


The site is located about a kilometre south of the town of Alvinston (Figure 2), and is situated 
just above the glacial Lake Warren strandline on a slight knoll, bordering the floodplain of the 
Sydenham River (M.N.R.-O.G.S. 1972). Soils are of a loamy till; physiographically, the site is 
in a transitional area between the Bothwell Sand Plain to the south and west, and the Lambton 
and Ekfrid Clay Plains to the north and east (Chapman and Putnam 1984). 


The Sydenham River in this region is frequently meandering with a mature, often terraced 
floodplain. The floodplain slope adjacent to the site is inundated by several spring-fed ravines. 
Historic vegetation records indicate that stands of walnut and basswood dominated the landscape 
(Findlay 1978a; 1978b). Extensive logging in the late nineteenth century diminished these species 
to a great extent, with stands of maple and beech remaining as the current predominant forest 
cover. 
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Figure 2: Late Woodland Sites Along the Sydenham River Recorded During the Survey. 
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Figure 3: The Cemetery Site and Other Late Woodland Sites South of Alvinston. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Little archaeological investigation has been undertaken in the study area. Kenyon (personal 
communication), has documented a group of four sites near Shetland (two described as having 
early Late Woodland components; Figure 2), and a number of sites further south just outside the 
study area, between Florence and Croton. Jackson (personal communication), excavated a 
primarily Paleo-Indian site approximately two kilometres southeast of the Cemetery Site. 


The closest known sites to the east on the Sydenham are the Metcalfe and Thoren sites, located 
some 20 kilometres upstream (Figure 2). Metcalfe is a Middle Iroquoian village while Thoren 
is a Neutral/historic Ojibway hamlet. Still further east, but oriented towards the Thames River 
are numerous early and middle Iroquoian settlements documented by Wright, Williamson, Pearce, 
and others (See Williamson 1990; Dodd et al 1990). 


To the west of the study area along the Sydenham (Figure 1) are the Koopman and Bellamy Sites 
(some 16 kilometres), which are Younge-Springwells and Springwells camps, and further 
downstream, the Younge Phase Steele Site (Kenyon, personal communication; Murphy and Ferris 
1990). Near the mouth of the Sydenham are located the later Wolf Phase villages of Libby-Miller 
and Weiser (Ferris, Fox, Murphy 1990; Murphy and Ferris 1990; Reid 1978; Kroon 1972). In the 
same general vicinity, but somewhat south along Lake St. Clair is situated the multi component 
(Springwells and Wold Phases) Liahn 1 Site (Kenyon 1988). 


To the north on the Lower Ausable drainage (Figure 1), various sites have been documented by 
Deller et al (1986), including two Early Iroquoian Settlements (one transitional to Middle 
Iroquoian), as well as Younge Phase material on “Ausable Focus” Princess Point Sites. 


To the south on the Thames drainage, numerous sites have been documented by Wright, Wortner, 
Fox, Murphy, and Ferris, including “numerous Early Iroquoian sites from Chatham to Ingersoll” 
(M. Wright 1977), later Iroquoian presence in the Chatham area (Murphy 1988; Foster 1990), and 
Western Basin settlement (Murphy and Ferris 1990; Wortner personal communication). However, 
documentation remains sporadic on much of the drainage. 


During my survey of 1991-92, 29 sites were documented in the northern third of the study area. 
Amongst these were a cluster of eight small Western Basin Younge Phase settlements situated 
on terraces on the floodplain of the Sydenham (Figures 2, 3). Seven Late Woodland sites were 
located on the uplands bordering the floodplain. Two of these were initially thought to be 
Western Basin, based on a limited ceramic sample. These are the Cemetery and Himey (AeHI-14) 
sites. Test excavation and/or surface collection has led to a re-evaluation of these sites (ie. the 
appearance of Iroquoian-like artifacts). 


Other Late Woodland Sites awaiting further investigation are Haagsma (AeHI-33), and Banjo 
(AeHI-39); the former yielding “aberrant” ceramics from two large support posts and a feature 
upon limited testing, and the latter, a Middle Iroquoian rimsherd and Late Woodland ceramics. 
The three other sites are small, indeterminate Late Woodland camps. 


EXCAVATIONS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 


Excavation of the Cemetery site was initiated in an area where test pits had produced ceramics, 
in proximity to the edge of the currently plotted and in-use area of the cemetery (Figure 4). A 
two by five metre L-shaped trench was excavated in 1 metre units; topsoil was screened through 
6 mm mesh. A gravelly disturbance was noted in the first 10 or so centimetres. This layer 
contained some debitage, but no ceramics. Initially this layer was screened; however, this 
procedure was abandoned as the layer was determined to be fill likely associated with the 
cemetery clearing, and/or aggregate removal. 


A total of 25 one metre units were excavated. Several subsurface features and associated post 
molds were recorded and excavated (Figure 5). A line of post molds were discovered in the north 
end of the trench, at the time thought to be a house wall. Subsequent units were excavated to 
follow this line of post molds in either direction. It wasn’t until further trenching at either end 
of the excavation, revealing that the wall was curving gradually (and consisted of numerous large 
posts), that it was determined to be a palisade rather than a house wall (Figure 5). 


A total of 130 postmolds were recorded; 84 of these were palisade wall (with an average 
diameter of 9.6 centimetres). One of these posts contained a section of deer antler. The remainder 
were scattered interior or exterior posts, with no discernable pattern (average diameter of 7.8 cm, 
and depth of 16 cm). 


The palisade wall is some 70-80 metres from the floodplain slope. However it is likely closer to 
the slope in the plotted portion of the cemetery, judging from its alignment (ie. see Figure 4). The 
bank in this area was inspected for cultural remains (midden potential), but nothing was found. 


A total of five subsurface pit features were recorded. Three of these yielded ceramics. Feature 
1 was a large pit (120x105x25 cm) with dark topsoil fill. It contained three large sections of 
finely cord-marked bodysherds, four pieces of chipping detritus, and several fragments of fire- 
cracked rock. In addition, the heavy flotation fraction yielded fragmentary ceramics, calcined 
bone, and several pieces of debitage. Three carbonized wood samples were obtained, as well as 
a complete corn kernel. 


Feature 2 was actually composed of three features (Figure 5); upon sectioning the feature 
appeared as a shallow lens separating into two gourd-shaped pits (2a & 2b). Feature 2a 
(80x56x20 cm) had brown topsoil fill and is overlapped partially by Feature 1. It contained a 
large section of finely cord-marked/smoothed necksherd, two pieces of debitage, and fragments 
of fire-cracked rock. Feature 2b was similar in shape and depth to 2a, but it contained no 
artifacts. 


Feature 3 (55x40x8 cm) had dark brown topsoil fill and contained no artifacts. 


Feature 4 (70x60x12 cm) had dark topsoil fill with charcoal, and contained a rim/neck section 
with three rows of plain opposed oblique stamping. 


Figure 4: Cemetery Site Topography, Showing Excavation Area, Palisade, And Suggested 
Extent of Site Palisade. Stippled area is part of the currently active cemetery. 
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Cemetery Site (AeHI-31) Excavations. 


Feature 5 (85x60x40 cm) had two sloping layers, one consisting of brown topsoil with subsoil 
mottle, while the other consisted of dark topsoil fill. Four post molds were recorded at 10 cm 
below the feature surface. No artifacts were recovered. 


ARTIFACT ANALYSIS 


Ceramics comprise the largest sample of the total artifact assemblage (f=895, %=43), followed 
by faunal material (f=699, %=33), and lithics (f=504, %=24). 


The ceramic assemblage consists of 38 rimsherds, 198 necksherds, and 309 bodysherds (350 
bodysherds are unanalyzable). 


In terms of rimsherd types (MacNeish 1952), and keeping in mind the nature of the assemblage 
as somewhat “aberrant”, 12 appear to be Ontario Oblique, 9 are Ontario Horizontal, 4 are 
Middleport Oblique, and the remainder are fragmentary (see Figure 6). Stamping or tool 
impression is the predominant technique used, with several varieties represented; these include 
a plain linear stamp (11), a v-shaped linear stamp (7), a suture-like linear stamp (2), and a reed 
or stafford stamp (1). 


Motifs range from bands of obliques (17), bands of horizontals (11), obliques over horizontals 
(4), and cross-hatching (2). Also represented are push-pull or drag-stamp varieties, including a 
fingernail technique (1), and a punctate-like design (3), all of which are used as a horizontal 
motif (see Figure 6). 


Interior decoration is present on 10 rimsherds; in most cases the design is replicating the exterior 
decoration (chiefly a linear stamp). 


Lip decoration is present on 6 rimsherds; again predominantly the exterior or interior design is 
used, a stamp or incising technique. 


Average rimsherd thickness is 8 cm; all are grit tempered. 


Of those sections large enough to determine if a collar is present (5), two bear slight collar 
development; vessel form is convex in the first 2-3 cm, then concave in varying degrees of 
acuity. One vessel has a castellation. 


Interesting amongst the ceramics from the private collections within the cemetery itself are two 
large sections of Mixter, dentate-like rimsherds (Figure 7); one with a v-punctate motif on a 
castellation, with one band of plain notches on the lip/interior. Also in these collections are 
rimsherds which appear to date earlier, to the Younge phase (Figures 8 & 9). One rimsherd has 
cord-wrapped stick obliques over two exterior punctates and bands of cord-wrapped stick 
horizontals (Figure 8c); while another donated rimsherd (blackened because accidentally dropped 
in oil) has cross-hatched over plain opposed obliques with two exterior bosses and three exterior 
punctates on the neck, and identical interior decoration (punctates/bosses reversed; Figure 9f). 
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This vessel has an everted form, and appears to be a cross between a Glen Meyer and Younge 
Phase vessel. The Mixter-like sections on the other hand are inwardly sloping, a characteristic 


more common on Iroquoian vessels. 
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Figure 6: Rimsherds From Excavation. A-SNOE; B-ON2E; C-4N2E; D-ON1E; E-1NOE; F- 
2NOEb; G-5N1W; H-ON2E; I-SNOE. 
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Figure 7: Mixter-Dentate Like Rimsherds From Collection 


Figure 8: Earlier Late Woodland Rimsherds From Collections. 
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Also noteworthy from the collections is a rimsherd very similar to a rimsherd recovered during 
excavations (ON 2E; cross-hatching over plain obliques; Figure 6h). 


Certain rimsherds from the Cemetery site excavations display Western Basin-like influences, 
although rim-forms retain a more characteristic Iroquoian profile. These include an “Ontario 
Horizontal” vessel with bands of triangular stamping and a rib-paddled neck (ON2E, ON1E, 
4N2E; Figure 6b-d), and an “Ontario Oblique” vessel with dentate stamping (NEE). Both these 
motifs are reminiscent of Springwells designs (see Murphy and Ferris 1990). 


Of the 198 necksherds, 108 or 55% are plain, 66 or 33% are rib-paddled, 8 or 4% are cord- 
marked, 2 are slip-roughened, and 14 or 7% are other (chiefly incised). All are grit tempered. 


Of the 309 bodysherds, 110 or 36% are rib-paddled, 71 or 23% are plain, 33 or 11% are cord- 
marked, 19 or 6% are paddle-marked (referred to elsewhere as cord-roughened), and 6 or 2% are 
slip-roughened &/or wiped. Seventy or 23% are unanalyzable. There are 350 or 39% fragmentary 
ceramic sherds. All are grit tempered. 


LITHICS 


Of the chipped lithic assemblage, the reduction sequence revealed in the debitage collection 
shows there are 27 or 5% are primary flakes, 222 or 44% are secondary flakes, and 255 or 51% 
are flake fragments. Almost half of the secondary flakes are very thin trimming flakes. 


Kettle Point chert is by far the most dominant raw material on the site (97%), while the 
remainder appears to be low grade till chert. 


131 pieces or 30% has been thermally altered, while 37 or 7% have cortex, chiefly of pebble 
nodule, possibly indicating secondary procurement (not surprising, given the amount of Kettle 
Point chert in the till). 


Projectile Points: 

Seven projectile points or fragments thereof were recovered; two are Dewale-like (2N1E/1N3E), 
one with a large mend. One appears to be a smaller Dewale-like variant (4NOE) with a broken 
tip, and is thermally altered. 


Four points are triangular variants. One is a complete Levanna form (NEE), slightly spurred; 
another (SN2W) has the tip and side missing due to thermal alteration; one is a well thinned tip 
and midsection (4N1E); one is a midsection only (SN2W). All are of Kettle Point chert, except 
2N1E/1N3E, which is of Onondaga chert. 


Bifaces: 

There are six biface fragments. One is a large tip and part midsection, which may have 
functioned as a. scraper (retouch on one edge) after breakage (2NOEa). Another, a thermally 
altered base and midsection (3NOE), is also retouched on one edge; (SN2W) is a base and part 
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Figure 9: Younge Phase-Like Ceramics From Collections. 
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midsection with sparse flaking. One biface (4N1E) is a thick, narrow rounded base and part 
midsection, while another (3N2E) is a similar type, as well as being thermally altered/shattered. 
Finally, a base/midsection of unidentified (till?) chert with coarse scars was recovered (SN1W). 
With the exception of the unidentified specimen, all bifaces are of Kettle Point chert. 


Drills: 

Three drills were recovered. One (ONOE) is a possible projectile point reworked to a drill, minus 
the base; another (6N3W), may have been a Dewale-like projectile point (notched one side), 
worked down to a drill/scraper (steep retouch two sides), minus the tip and thermally altered. 
Lastly, a third drill (2NSE) is similar to 6N3W, but with no notch, and with a rounded base and 
tip, and retouch on one side. All are of Kettle Point. 


Cores: 
There is one bi-polar core of Kettle Point chert. 


Scrapers: 
There are nine scrapers or fragments thereof. All are lateral (side) scrapers of Kettle Point chert. 
One is a denticulate. Only one appears to have retouch on two edges (1NOE). 


Utilized Flakes: 
Eight utilized flakes were identified, all of Kettle Point chert. 


Ground Stone: 


One complete celt of greywacke was found near Feature 1. A small celt fragment was retrieved 
from topsoil screening. 


FAUNAL AND FLORAL MATERIAL 


Although none of the faunal material has as yet been formally analyzed, the majority of the 
sample appears to be deer elements (H. Matilla, personal communication). Approximately 50% 
of the material has been burnt and calcined. 


Similarly, none of the floral/flotation samples have been analyzed, however, a carbonized corn 
kernel was retrieved from Feature 1, and three carbonized wood samples were collected for 
identification and/or a carbon date. Flotation samples were taken from Features 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


DISCUSSION/CONCLUSIONS 


While investigations of the Cemetery site have been, and will continue to be limited by the 
operation of the cemetery, the excavations at this site can offer some insights. Based on the 
projected alignment of the palisade and site topography (see Figure 4), and the extent and 
location of materials that have been recovered within the active cemetery by the grounds keeper, 
the Cemetery site appears to be an approximately 2 ha. Late Woodland occupation. In the area 
of the excavation, the palisade appears single walled and continuous. The appearance of post 
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molds outside the palisade is suggestive of overlapping Late Woodland components, or, since 
excavations recovered primarily Middle Iroquoian age materials (post A.D. 1200), these posts 
may be suggestive of possible expansion or contraction of the settlement associated with the 
palisade. The absence of a definite house wall associated with the features, although possibly a 
reflection of the limited area excavated, suggests that these features may be exterior house pits. 
However, Feature 1 is the only pit containing substantial cultural material, suggesting a possible 
refuse pit. The presence of overlapping features and post molds within features also indicates a 
degree of rebuilding and duration to the occupation. 


Although only a small area was excavated, generous ceramic and faunal samples were obtained. 
Rimsherd motifs and decoration are, in the main, characteristic of a late Glen Meyer/Uren 
affiliation, as is the lithic assemblage. In addition, likely associated with this occupation are the 
rim sherds of a distinctive Mixter-dentate like decoration, on otherwise Middle Iroquoian vessel 
forms (Figure 7). However, possible overlapping components on this site may be indicated by 
the recovery of ceramics from a recently excavated grave shaft some 70-80 metres to the south 
of the excavation area (but still within the limits of the projected palisaded area). These ceramics 
are definitely characteristic of the Western Basin Younge Phase, and, presumably, not associated 
with the Middle Iroquoian period materials. To date, a single radio-carbon date of 580 + 120 B.P. 
has been recovered from a small amount of wood charcoal taken from Feature 1, in association 
with two finely cord-marked bodysherds. While not ideal, the lower end of this range would fall 
within the proposed Uren designation. 


The geographic location and cultural affiliation of the Cemetery site, as well as the other nearby 
Late Woodland sites (ie. AeHI-33, 14, 39) is intriguing (Figures 2 and 3). It is possible that these 
sites represent a predominantly Iroquoian population moving west along the Sydenham drainage, 
perhaps from off of the Caradoc Sand Plain to the east, in search of “greener pastures.” 


Support for this interpretation is suggested by the results so far obtained from the Sydenham 
River survey between Alvinston and Shetland, where only Western Basin ceramic characteristics 
are found in collections recovered from sites dating earlier than about 1200 A.D. Moreover, the 
survey also indicates that a shifting settlement strategy occurred by the people occupying this 
region after the A.D. 1200 period. So far the survey findings would suggest that the Early Late 
Woodland occupation (consisting of mostly small encampments) is predominantly situated on 
floodplain terraces. The ceramic samples obtained from these sites indicate a definite Western 
Basin (ie. Younge phase) affiliation. On the other hand, later Late Woodland sites (A.D. 1200- 
1400), have been discovered only on the uplands bordering the floodplain (eg. Cemetery, 
Haagsma, Himey and Banjo). While the presence of Younge Phase period components at 
Cemetery and Himey suggest that these earlier communities were using upland locations to some 
degree, clearly later use of the area had shifted. 


One notable exception to this which will require further investigation is a small Late Woodland 
site on a small rise within a large floodplain terrace. Here, classic Parker Festooned ceramics 
(ie. post A.D. 1400 Wolf phase) were found on an otherwise Younge phase period site. What this 
means in terms of Western Basin - Iroquoian interactions in this area remains to be seen. 
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For the time being, however, the data obtained from the survey and the Cemetery site excavation 
leaves unclear the question of whether or not movement into the middle Sydenham of Iroquoian 
groups displaced the Western Basin groups in the area. If there was interaction during the early 
Late Woodland period between Western Basin and Iroquoian groups in this “frontier” area, it 
could have been minimal due to somewhat differing adaptive strategies (ie. resource scheduling 
and subsistence practices). Murphy and Ferris (1990) have suggested something like this for the 
later Springwells phase. However, ceramics from the Cemetery site may indicate some kind of 
interaction between these two groups, particularly if the Younge phase materials are associated 
with the otherwise Uren period occupation. The Cemetery site findings may that contact between 
Iroquoian and Western Basin peoples occurred at an earlier period than previously thought. But 
while early interaction between these two groups along the Middle Sydenham may be a real 
possibility, detection and confirmation of this in the archaeological record is another matter, and 
will require much in-depth regional comparative analysis, including good chronological and 
contextual controls. 


Finally, it is worth noting that the question of ethnicity concerning the Western Basin Late 
Woodland peoples in southwestern Ontario is a currently “heated” topic. While Murphy and 
Ferris (1990) have suggested that Western Basin Tradition peoples are prehistoric antecedents to 
Central Algonquian cultural groups, Stothers continues to argue that the Western Basin is a 
regional expression of the Ontario Iroquoian Tradition, culturally affiliated with the Neutral 
Iroquoians (Stothers 1978; Stothers et al 1983, 1984). These “Western Basin Neutral Iroquoians,” 
according to Stothers, were eventually pushed out of southwestern Ontario sometime in the 14th 
or 15th centuries by advancing Sandusky Algonquian communities (what Murphy and Ferris 
would refer to as the Wolf Phase of the Western Basin Tradition). While we’re a long way from 
being able to suggest which “cultural camp” the Cemetery site people belonged to, the 
implications of these opposing theories on cultural ethnicity are resulting in some interesting 
possibilities for research along the Sydenham River, and on the fuzzy boundary of 
cultural/chronological periods in southwestern Ontario. 
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me straight on some ceramics that were made out of turtle shell. Oh, and Dr. David Marshall 


LZ 


who is actually typing this acknowledgement to himself (i.e. he owns the computer). 
Many thanks to all! 
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